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revolution in the establishment of white world supremacy, but 
he fails to appreciate the fact that, in all probability, the indus- 
trialization of the yellow races will give rise to the same tendencies 
and problems which have appeared among industrialized white 
peoples. High standards of living, labor problems, and birth 
restriction are not inherent characteristics of the white race. 
They are, in fact, comparatively recent developments and are 
the outgrowth of economic and not racial factors. Will not these 
same tendencies and problems appear among the yellow races 
in so far as they introduce western industrial methods? Recent 
developments among the laboring classes in Japan indicate that 
racial characteristics are not as static as the author presupposes. 
Assuming the fundamental premise of race antagonism Doctor 
Stoddard puts forth a fervent appeal to the white race to stand 
firm against the threatened inundation by the world of color. 
He proposes the immediate adoption of three measures to avoid 
the impending crisis. (1) Revision of the treaty of Versailles 
so as to eliminate those provisions which are likely to prevent a 
reconciliation among the different white peoples. (2) Abandon- 
ment of the efforts of white nations to dominate Asia, leaving 
that continent to the yellow and brown races. (3) Rigid restric- 
tion of colored immigration into areas of white control in North 
and South America, Europe and Australia. 

Nelson P. Mead, 
College of the City of New York. 

BOOK NOTES 

In the collection of Taft Papers on the League of Nations (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1920, xx, 340 pp.), Theodore 
Marburg and Horace E. Flack have performed the useful service 
of bringing together the speeches and writings of Ex-president 
Taft on the World War, the Peace Terms and the League of 
Nations during the years 1917-1919. The papers deal with the 
statements of Mr. Taft on the matter of winning the war, and 
especially of " winning" the peace through a constructive plan for 
world organization. They embody what is unquestionably the 
most closely reasoned and consistent American defence of the 
League of Nations, and it is to the credit of the author that it is 
wholly free from the virus of partisanship or personal jealousy. 
These writings prove Mr. Taft to be from the legal standpoint at 
least a statesman of the first rank in the field of international rela- 
tions and an honor to his country in the trying years since 1917. 
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An important addition to the already excellent array of text- 
books on the history of modern Europe is contained in Europe, 
1789-1920, by Professor E. R. Turner of the University of Michi- 
gan (New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1920, xii, 687 
pp.) It is an admirable textbook, synthetic in presentation of 
material, liberal in spirit, and written in an excellent style. It 
shows the modern viewpoint among historical writers and teachers 
by giving more space to the period since 1870 than to that from 
1789 to 1870. It contains an excellent survey of the World War 
and the Peace Conference. It possesses the special advantage 
over Hazen, Schapiro, and volume II of Hayes and of Robinson 
and Beard in including an excellent brief review of the period of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon. The mechanical phases of 
the book are remarkable for their excellence. The typography 
and maps are not approached by any other comparable textbook. 
It is likely to become the text for those who desire a briefer work 
than Hayes, Hazen and Schapiro but which is strictly on the 
college level from the standpoint of thought and exposition. Pro- 
fessor C. D. Hazen's Modern European History has been enlarged 
to include the World War and more material on economic and 
social history. It appears under the title Modern Europe (New 
York, Henry Holt, 1920, 855 pp.). It has the double advan- 
tage from the publisher's standpoint of being adapted to either 
advanced high school or elementary college classes. Those who 
desire a brief and readable summary of the background of the 
World War and a clear account of the conflict will find very useful 
Professor Hazen's Fifty Years of Europe, 1870-1919 (New York, 
Henry Holt, 1919, 428 pp.). 

In his The Psychology of Nations (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1919, xii, 333 pp.), Dr. G. E. Partridge has produced a 
comprehensive survey of the psychology, philosophy and peda- 
gogy of war and peace. As might be expected from a disciple 
of G. Stanley Hall and the abridger of his genetic philosophy of 
education, the psychological viewpoint is a broad one which con- 
nects with biology on one side and emerges into sociology on the 
other. The earlier part of the work constitutes an excellent 
summary of some of the leading psychological and sociological 
causes of war, of which nationalism in its various manifestations 
is assumed to be the chief. The latter portion of the book 
stresses the various methods whereby educational factors have 
played an important part in generating national egoism and 
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hatred, and offers some helpful suggestions as to how reforms in 
this field might turn education from a force producing separatism 
and conflict into one which would be a great aid to constructive 
internationalism. More penetrating and thorough in its analysis 
of national spirit, though less comprehensive and philosophic is 
W. B. Pillsbury's The Psychology of Nationality and Internation- 
alism (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1919, ix, 314 pp.). 
This work goes with some thoroughness into the psychology of 
nationality, both genetic and analytic. Particularly important 
are the chapters on "The Nation as a Psychological Unit," "Hate 
as a Social Force," and "The Nation and Mob-consciousness." 
In the final chapter the author deals briefly with the psychologi- 
cal aspects of internationalism and the League of Nations. Inter- 
national organization he regards as difficult rather than impossible. 
The work is, however, essentially a psychology of nationalism and 
leaves room for the author to follow it with an equally thorough 
and incisive treatment of the psychological problems of inter- 
nationalism. 

The long-felt need for a book of respectable accuracy and thor- 
oughness on Albania in the English language has been met by C. 
A. Chekrezi's Albania, Past and Present (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1919, xxxii, 255 pp.), suggested by Professor 
Coolidge of Harvard and commended by Professor Hazen of 
Columbia. It is written by a native Albanian well prepared for the 
task through personal contact with Albanian politics and diplo- 
macy and by training in historical method in American universi- 
ties. It deals in an adequate and readable manner with ethnic, 
social and economic materials, as well as politics and diplomacy. 
It goes a long way towards correcting many popular misconcep- 
tions regarding Albania which have been born of ignorance or 
insidious foreign propaganda. It gives the necessary information 
upon which the reader may form some adequate judgment as to 
the wisdom of the future disposition of Albania by the Great 
Powers, and the events of the last ten years have -shown that a 
small nation may create a large problem in international politics. 

Of more value to students of economic theory than to those 
interested in international relations is the scholarly treatise by 
Professor J. H. Williams on Argentine International Trade under 
Inconvertible Paper Money, 1880-1900 (Cambridge, The Harvard 
University Press, 1920, xiv, 282 pp.). "The purpose of this study 
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is to work out the interrelations among these factors — depreciated 
paper money, foreign borrowings, and foreign trade — and by so 
doing to make an inductive examination of the theory of interna- 
tional trade and foreign exchange under a regime of depreciated 
paper money." The study was carried on in Argentine for the 
purpose of testing out through an analysis of the concrete facts 
Professor F. W. Taussig's theory on this subject. Dr. Williams 
asserts that the facts support the tentative doctrine. It is dis- 
tinctly a theoretical treatise on money and international exchange 
and hence is of chief importance to technical students of eco- 
nomics, yet there is much of importance to students of international 
relations in the data brought together as to trade and financial 
conditions in Argentine. Two other important monographs from 
the Harvard Press are Julius Klein's The Mesta, A Study in Span- 
ish Economic History 1272-1886 (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1920, xviii, 444 pp.), and Edwin D. Dickinson's The 
Equality of States in International Law (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1920, xii, 424 pp.). Being primarily a work in 
economic history, Dr. Klein's very scholarly and thorough mono- 
graph on the history of the Castilian sheep raisers' gild and its 
efforts to control the supply of merino wool cannot receive the 
notice in this place which its intrinsic value merits. Yet it is not 
without significance in this field, as it throws much light on eco- 
nomic influences in international relations in early modern history. 
Dr. Dickinson's work is a very significant contribution to his- 
torical and analytical jurisprudence. He traces the development 
of the theory and practice of the equality of states from classical 
antiquity through the recent Peace Conference at Paris, and 
makes it clear through analysis of precedent and principle that 
there are most important limitations upon the application of this 
doctrine. Especially essential is it to distinguish between the 
equality of states before international law, that is, an equal right 
to justice, and equality of capacity, that is, equality of rights and 
obligations. The former is essential to any stable international 
organization, the latter can never be but an ideal which would be 
subversive of international order if it were literally applied. 

Two readable and timely books on the Irish question are R. M. 
Henry's The Evolution of Sinn Fein (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 
1920, 318 pp.), and W. P. Ryan's The Irish Labor Movement (New 
York, B. W. Huebsch, 1920, 294 pp.). Mr. Henry sketches the 
evolution of Irish nationality in the last century, indicates the 
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background of the emergence of Sinn Fein as an organized political 
movement in 1905-1906, analyzes the program, policies and pro- 
cedure of the movement, traces the events leading to the "Easter 
Rising" of 1916, and summarizes the chief phases of the tragic 
confusion which has developed since that time. Though sympa- 
thetic with the independence party he is not unfair to John 
Redmond and other Irish opponents of the Sinn Fein movement. 
He contends that the real blame for the present situation rests 
upon the English Liberal government of 1914 for its failure to put 
into operation the Home Rule Bill. A great majority of Irish 
and English citizens favored the Bill, but the government seemed 
much more interested in placating the minority in Ireland and 
England who opposed it. The author admits that the future 
promises no immediate solution of the problem of Irish independ- 
ence. Though students of economic history have been familiar 
with certain phases of the history of the Irish labor movement, 
especially those associated with William Thomson and J. F. 
Lalor, the work of Mr. Ryan will prove a useful addition to the 
history of the labor movement, as well as to the solution of the 
Irish question. He contends that Irish emancipation is a matter 
of economics rather than of politics and diplomacy. Once eco- 
nomic freedom is assured political independence will not be long 
delayed. He sees in the labor movement the instrument to accom- 
plish this economic liberation. While the work is essentially a 
history of the vicissitudes of Irish labor there is much valuable 
data on general economic history. The usefulness of both books 
is impaired by their publication without an index or an adequate 
table of contents. 

The work of Mr. Herbert J. Seligmann, The Negro Faces America 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1920, 319 pp.) is one of the 
most interesting, and certainly the most timely, of the books which 
have been contributed to the negro question. Though sympa- 
thetic with the negro, the author makes use of the best sociological 
and anthropological knowledge in his analysis. Dealing with the 
negro in northern cities as well as in the south, and including a 
first-hand study of the riots in Chicago; Omaha, St. Louis and 
Washington, Mr. Seligmann finds that the negro has been the 
victim of false popular biological dogmas, political corruption, 
newspaper propaganda and economic exploitation. The work is 
worthy of a longer notice than can be allowed in this publication, 
but it will merit the attention of all who complacently believe that 
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the south is successfully handling the negro question or that the 
race problem was settled by the Civil War. Students of interna- 
tional relations will find it significant as bearing upon the similar 
problem everywhere whites and blacks have been brought into 
contact through the development of modern imperialism. 

Thanks to Herbert E. Gaston's The Non-Partisan League (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920, vii, 325 pp.), and Charles 
Edward Russell's The Story of the Non-Partisan League (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 333 pp.) the discussion of this impor- 
tant movement has passed from propaganda to reliable history and 
objective analysis. Into the economic and political questions at 
issue we cannot go in this place, but it may be pointed out that 
essentially the Non-Partisan League is but the contemporary 
revival of the periodic revolts of agrarianism against plutocracy 
which have previously appeared in the Greenback, Granger, 
Populist, Free Silver and Progressive movements. It is neither 
better nor worse than they were. The particular phase of the 
League activities which is of interest to students of international 
relations is the policy of the movement towards the late World 
War. Chapters xv and xvii of Gaston and chapter xiv of Russell 
completely disprove the charge that the League was a "defeatist" 
or Pro-German organization. Apparently its only real trans- 
gressions were the criticism of profiteering and the taking of 
President Wilson's declaration of war aims literally and at its face 
value. The charge of Pro-Germanism was a part of that designing 
propaganda which Judge George W. Anderson has so roundly and 
justly criticized, and should be interpreted in the light of Dr. H. M. 
Kallen's brilliant article on the psychology of the war in America 
in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Americana. The two books 
admirably supplement each other. Gaston is superior as a 
narrative history, while Russell contributes a fuller and more 
graphic analysis of the issues and the leading episodes in the 
movement. 

The long expected continuation of Prof. Charles E. Merriam's 
History of American Political Theories which would deal more thor- 
oughly with the period since the Civil War has now appeared under 
the title American Political Ideas, 1865-1917 (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1920, 481 pp.). The treatment is encyclo- 
pedic and panoramic and the work is a remarkable achievement in 
combined compression and readability. There are some glaring 
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omissions, however, especially notable being that of A. F. Bent- 
ley's Process of Government, believed by many to be the most 
important American contribution to political theory since the time 
of Calhoun. The significant section for our purposes is chapter ix 
which summarizes in a clear and comprehensive manner the 
American contributions to the theory and practice of "inter- 
nationalism, pacifism and militarism." Professor William A. 
Dunning has completed his work on the history of political 
theory by a third volume Political Theories from Rousseau to 
Spencer (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920, ix, 446 pp.). 
Particularly interesting to students of international relations are 
chapters iii, vii and viii on the American and French Revolu- 
tions, constitutional government, and the theory and practice 
of nationalism. Students of political theory will probably 
express the hope that Professor Dunning will bring out another 
volume of essays on political theory since 1880, for many com- 
petent critics believe that it was at about this time that really 
significant political theory began to be formulated. Another 
significant recent contribution to the literature of politics is J. 
Q. Dealey's The State and the Government (New York, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1921, xiv, 409, pp.). This is a clear and 
thoughtful systematic textbook on political science, written in 
part from the sociological point of view. It will prove accept- 
able to those who desire a work which is less a survey of doc- 
trines than Garner and more philosophical than Gettell and 
Leacock. There are many sections throughout the book which 
indicate the bearings of political theory and practice upon inter- 
national policies. Soon after its appearance in 1913 Professor 
F. A. Ogg's Governments of Europe became a standard textbook 
and reference manual on comparative government. The great 
changes wrought by the World War in European political systems 
produced a need for a new edition. This has now appeared in 
a largely rewritten form (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1921) and will be especially valuable in enabling the student to 
form some reliable judgment as to the immediate effect of the 
war on European constitutions, political groups, and govern- 
mental policies. 

American historians have long noted with regret the lack of a 
fairly comprehensive textbook on the history of the United States 
since the Civil War which would be rather more voluminous than 
the excellent brief surveys by Haworth, Beard and Paxson. This 
gap has now been filled by the appearance of two excellent man- 
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uals, Paul Leland Haworth's The United States in our Own 
Times, 1865-1920 (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920, viii, 
563 pp.), and Charles R. Lingley's The United States Since the Civil 
War (New York, The Century Company, 1920, ix, 635 pp.). Both 
are written in an attractive style, and are reliable in statements of 
fact and respectably modern in their viewpoint. Haworth's 
work follows the chronological method of presentation and is 
written from the Viewpoint of a progressive admirer of Roosevel- 
tian policies, the author of which he regards as "the most remark- 
able man of his age, one of the few most remarkable of all ages." 
Lingley's work makes more of a concession to the topical method 
of organization and represents to no inconsiderable degree the 
influence of the synthetic historians of the Columbia school. 
Briefly to compare the two books it may be said that Haworth's 
work will probably best commend itself to the intelligent general 
reader, while Lingley's will be likely to prove far the best textbook. 
Both works give a good summary of the participation of the 
United States in the World War, but Haworth's treatment of 
foreign affairs is much fuller and more satisfactory than that in 
Lingley. These two books will probably hold the field until some 
writer with the Tumerian grasp and capacity for synthesis traces 
the forces that produced "our resplendent plutocracy" and the 
series of revolts against their ascendency. 

Two government publications of current interest are the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1920 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1920, xii, 456 pp.), and Anderson and Hershey's 
Handbook for the Diplomatic History of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
1870-1914 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1918, 482 
pp.). In pages 222ff. of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy is the official "apologia" of the Navy Department for the 
administration of Santo Domingo and Haiti by the Marines, which 
should be read along with Judge Otto Schoenrich's striking indict- 
ment of the policy of the Navy Department in the Clark Univer- 
sity Addresses on Mexico and the Caribbean, 1920, pp. 206ff . Ander- 
son and Hershey's Handbook is an indispensable collection of facts 
on almost every phase of the modern diplomatic history of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. No other work is likely to prove as end- 
lessly useful as this one for continual reference by students and 
teachers of the history of diplomacy and international relations. 
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With the coming of peace and the resumption of the influx of 
aliens into this country the subject of immigration is resuming its 
position of perennial importance in American policy and political 
discussion. A remarkably full and timely collection of facts and 
representative opinions on the immigration question in the United 
States is furnished in the recent number of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science on "Present-Day 
Immigration with Special Reference to the Japanese" (Philadel- 
phia, January, 1921, vol. xciii, no. 182, iv, 232 pp.). Every 
point of view is represented and a large amount of concrete data 
is assembled, on the basis of which the reader can arrive at his own 
conclusions as to the desirable attitudes and policies on this 
important public question. 

The employment of the plebiscite in the perplexing problems of 
territorial readjustment at the close of the World War has given 
the subject a real current importance. Miss Wambaugh's 
Monograph on Plebiscites provided a thorough documentary his- 
tory of the subject. Johannes Mattern's The Employment of the 
Plebiscite in the Determination of Sovereignty (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1920, ix, 214 pp.) includes not only an 
excellent brief history of the origins and utilization of the pleb- 
iscite, but also an analytical discussion of the principle in its rela- 
tion to the problems of sovereignty and democracy and the 
development of constitutional and international law. 

In The American Supreme Court as an International Tribunal 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1920, viii, 123 pp.) Prof. 
Herbert A. Smith presents an illuminating study of the American 
Supreme Court in its relation to inter-state problems, as serving 
to some slight degree as a precedent and model for the proposed 
Permanent Court of International Justice to handle justiciable 
disputes among members of the League of Nations. While there 
is no doubt that the Supreme Court furnishes much significant 
material for a study in the precedents of legal and judicial proced- 
ure and machinery, the sociological and psychological problems 
involved in settling disputes between separate "sovereign" states 
are of a widely different sort from those which arose in matters 
concerning the American commonwealths. The study is notable 
as coming from a Canadian scholar trained in England. 
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The passage of the League of Nations from the realm of ideals 
and controversies to an existent and working body of machinery is 
surveyed in the brief but worth while work of Arthur Sweetser, 
The League of Nations at Work (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1920, x, 215 pp.). More detailed and authoritative is The 
League of Nations Starts, an Outline by Its Organisers (London, The 
Macmillan Company, 1920, xi, 282 pp.). In this a group of such 
distinguished scholars and publicists as Raymond B. Fosdick, 
James T. Shotwell, Leon Bourgeois, W. 0. Gore, J. A. Salter and 
Henri La Fontaine, discuss the machinery and problems of the 
League as a going concern. It is probably the most satisfactory 
and authoritative account in the English language of the organi- 
zation of the League. 

Anti-Semitism was a significant factor in the politics of Ger- 
many, Russia and France between 1870 and 1914, where it was 
associated with such names as Stocker, Pobiedonostseff and Dru- 
mont. The most famous episode was the Dreyfus Case and the 
most tragic aspect was the Russian pogroms. England and the 
United States remained relatively free from this controversy. 
Since the World War, however, there have been evident signs of a 
development of Anti-Semitism in these two countries. In England 
the chief attack upon the Jews has been embodied in the articles 
in the Morning Post on "The Cause of World Unrest" (July, 1920). 
In this country the lead has been taken by Henry Ford's organ the 
Dearborn Independent in a series of articles published during the 
year 1920 and reprinted in a booklet entitled The International 
Jew (Dearborn, The Dearborn Publishing Company, 1920, 235 
pp.) The most exploited document of the Anti-Semitic leaders 
is the so-called Protocols or reports of the meetings of the " Learned 
Elders of Zion." These Protocols are now made available in this 
country through the edition published by Small, Maynard and 
Company (Boston, 1920, 149 pp.). The most incisive answer to 
the charge that the Jews are aiming at the complete political, 
economic and religious domination of the world is contained in 
The Myth of the Jewish Menace in World Affairs, or the Truth about 
the Forged Protocols of the Elders of Zion (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1921, 53 pp.), by Lucien Wolf, the author of the 
classic article on Anti-Semitism in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He discusses not only the Protocols, but 
also the campaign of the Morning Post and the charge that the 
Jews are the chief force behind Bolshevism in Russia. The 
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latter he denies, and he adduces strong evidence to show that the 
Protocols are palpable forgeries. 

An interesting and significant contribution to an understanding 
of the personality of Woodrow Wilson and his public policy in 
domestic and foreign affairs is contained in W. B. Hale's The Story 
of a Style (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1920, 303 pp.). Correctly 
regarding Mr. Wilson as primarily a "man of words," Mr. 
Hale makes a detailed investigation of representative writings and 
speeches of Mr. Wilson with the aim of revealing the personality of 
the author in his motives and characteristics of thought and expres- 
sion. While obviously biassed, the work is probably the most 
significant contribution yet made to an understanding of Wilson's 
psychology and should be read as a desirable counterpoise to the 
elaborate apologies or panegyrics by Ford, Low and Dodd. As 
the quondam accredited biographer of Mr. Wilson the author was 
unusually fitted for the task he has undertaken. 

Many students of international relations of by no means revo- 
lutionary tendencies are convinced that the era of international 
cooperation must be postponed until after national politics have 
been purged through a revision of the existing economic and social 
order. To this point of view the most constructive contribution 
which has been made in a decade is R. H. Tawney's The Acquisi- 
tive Society (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920). The 
international significance of the labor problem, which has been 
made clearer by the events of the war and its consequences, will 
make the new edition of J. R. Commons', Trade Unionism and 
Labor Problems (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1921, xiii, 838 pp.) 
of interest and timely importance to students of international 
relations, as well as to economists, sociologists and historians. 
This remarkable collection of sources has been rearranged and 
enriched by many highly important additional selections. 

Students and teachers of international relations will find 
extremely helpful the excellent syllabi which are being prepared 
under the auspices of the Institute of International Education 
on the Balkan Problem, the history of Russia, the Russian 
Revolution, the Monroe Doctrine and modern Mexican history 
by Clive Day, S. A. Korff, W. W. Petit, A. B. Hall and H. I. 
Priestly. Particularly valuable are the references to the litera- 
ture on these subjects. 
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Two valuable books for students of American government 
and history are P. Oman Ray's An Introduction to Political 
Parties and Practical Politics (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1917, xii, 628 pp.), and Frederick Jackson Turner's The Frontier 
in American History (New York, Henry Holt, 1920, 375 pp.). 
Ray's work is a revised and improved edition of the standard 
textbook on American political parties. Turner's book is a col- 
lection of the influential and epoch-making essays which served 
to make him the leader of the progressive and synthetic histor- 
ians of American development. They are extremely important 
for students of international relations as offering the most dam- 
aging refutation of the contention that the United States began 
its imperialistic expansion only after 1898. 

The development of the supremacy of the popular or elective 
branch of the government is a subject of interest to all students 
of international relations. A contribution of signal importance 
to this subject is A. F. Pollard's The Evolution of Parliament 
(London, Longmans, Green & Company, 1920, xi, 398 pp.) . The 
product of one of the most stimulating and progressive of living 
English historians, the work traces the various phases of the growth 
of the English Parliament. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is that on "The Myth of the Three Estates" (Chap. IV) . The book 
is by virtue of emphasis and space allotted a study of the origins 
rather than the development of Parliament, and there is far less 
consideration of economic factors than one would expect from the 
author of Factors in Modern History or in a work designed to con- 
tinue Maitland's researches. 

No attempt can be made in this place to include a thorough 
list of current books and articles on international relations. For 
such a list the reader may be referred to the current issues of the 
Historical Outlook, the American Historical Review, January, 1921, 
pp. 380ff.; and particularly to the American Political Science 
Review, February, 1921, pp. 153-162. The recent annual meet- 
ings of the American Historical Association and the American 
Political Association at Washington were notable for significant 
papers on various phases of international relations by such author- 
ities as Professors Reinsch, Coolidge, Duggan, Klein, James, 
Lutz, Latourette, Potter and Wright. 

H. E. Barnes. 



